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Eheu, fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni, nee pietas moram 
rugis et instanti senectae 
adferet indomitaeque morti, 
non si trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 
amice, places inlacrimabilem 
Plutona tauris. — Odes 2.14. 1-7. 

As we began in the morning, it m,ay not be out of 
place to end in the evening. 

Yon rising Moon that looks for us again — 
How oft hereafter will she wax and wane; 
How oft hereafter rising look for us 
Through this same Garden — and for one in vain! 

And when like her, oh Saki, you shall pass 
Among the quests Star-scatter'd on the Grass, 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one — turn down an empty glass! 
Rubaiyat C-CI. 

ibi tu calentem 
debita sparges lacrima favillam 
vatis amici. — Odes 2.6.22-24. 

Horace, in Odes 3.30, boasted that his work would be 
known as long as Rome endured. His poetry, like the 
Rubaiyat, is not of any one clime, or race, or period of 
time, but universal and eternal. Wherever wise men 
gather together these poets are known and loved. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich has given beautiful expression 
to this thought. And his words, written of Omar 
Khayyam, are not less true of Horace: 

Sultan and Slave alike have gone their way 
With Bahram Gur, but whither none may say. 
Yet he who charmed the wise at Naishapur 
Seven centuries since, still charms the wise to-day. 



Lakbwood, N. J. 



Herbert Edward Mierow. 
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The Glory that was Greece. A Survey of Hellenic 

Culture and Civilization. By J. C. Stobart. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company (191 5). 

Pp. xxv + 292. I2.50. 

This is a new edition of a sumptuous English volume 

which first appeared in 1911, to which a companion 

volume, entitled The Grandeur that was Rome, was 

added in 1914. Mr. Stobart is well equipped in 

archaeology, history, and literature. He has 

experienced the extraordinary sense of illumination 
which one feels on turning from linguistic study to the 
examination of objective antiquity on the actual soil of 
the classical countries, and then the added interest 
with which realities are invested by the literary records 
of history. 

His object is to present a general and vivid picture of 
ancient Greek culture, and he includes history, politics, 
religion, and philosophy with art and literature. There 
are ninety-two baautiful plates, several of which are 
colored, and thirty-four illustrations in the text. Most 



of them are excellent, though the view of theErechtheum 
(Plate 49) is antiquated and the Laocoon Group (page 
264) is given with erroneous upstretched right arm. 
There is an Introduction on Hellenism: The Land and, 
its People, and there are chapters on 

I. Aegean Civilization. A New Chapter in History: 
Crete, the Doorstep of Europe: Progress of Aegean 
Culture: The Mainland Palaces, Mycenae and Tiryns: 
The Makers of Aegean Art; II. The Heroic Age. The 
Northern Invaders: Homer and the Achaeans: The 
Shield of Achilles: Kings and Gods: Art of the Epic 
Period: The Hero's Home: Hesiod's World; III. The 
Ages of Transition. The Coming of Apollo: Athletics: 
Sparta: Pallas Athene: Tyranny and Culture: Ionia: 
The West; IV. The Grand Century. The Rise of 
Athens: Pheidias: Ictinus and the Temple-builders: 
Tragedy and Comedy: AidOs; V. The Fourth Century. 
Athens: Sparta and Thebes: Fourth-century Culture: 
Sculpture: The Other Arts: Literature and Philosophy ; 
VI. The Macedonian World. Alexander and his Work : 
Alexander in Art: Alexandria: Athens and her Philos- 
ophers; VII. Epilogue. 

There is a Glossary of technical terms, which is fairly 
good, though we might question some of the definitions. 
Thus, the entablature is defined to include the cornice 
as well as the architrave and the frieze. Entasis is 
hardly explained by "a system of optical correction 
employed in Greek architecture". Parabasis is not the 
"ode sung by the chorus in Greek drama at their 
entrance on the stage". The chorus is often present a 
long time and says much bef&re it turns and addresses 
the audience in the parabasis. In the text and Glos- 
sary I have detected no revision throughout such as is 
mentioned in the Preface. Except for a change in the 
placing of a few of the illustrations the first 269 pages 
are almost identical in the two editions. 

The Glossary is followed by a select Bibliography 
much extended beyond that in the first edition, in which, 
however, many titles are still missing. Hall's Aegean 
Archaeology, and the new edition of Gardner's Greek 
Sculpture (not that with an Appendix separate) perhaps 
appeared too late to be included. In a book which is 
to be sold to Americans as well as Englishmen, Fowler 
and Wheeler's book, Greek Archaeology, should be 
mentioned. Harrison and Verrall's Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens is out of print; Pro- 
fessor Weller's Monuments of Athens (The Classical 
Weekly 7.222-223) should take its place in a bibliogra- 
phy. The only American title actually included in the 
book is Ferguson's Greek Imperialism. One feature of 
the new edition is the adding in the Glossary and Index 
of accents and quantity marks to the proper names and 
Greek words in order to assist the non-classical reader 
to the correct pronunciation. The accent is to indicate 
the stressed syllable, but we find, unfortunately, many 
mistakes in both accents and quantities. 

The book is so splendidly gotten up and the style is so 
charming (even humorous at times) and there is so 
much sound judgment and wide learning that the second 
edition will undoubtedly find a ready market. In a 
third edition some of the following points might also be 
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considered. On pages XIII and 106 the temple at 
Corinth is called the oldest temple in Greece and 
Corinth is said to have been the first to erect a Doric 
temple in Greece proper; but the old Argive Heraeum 
and the Heraeum at Olympia are older. On page XV, 
page 172, Plate 51, and page 218 we have the idea that 
the discovery of the Agias statue has proved that the 
Apoxyomenus is not a true example of the work of 
Lysippus and that the Agias gives us a very fine exam- 
ple of the style of Lysippus, an idea which seems to be 
generally accepted but which is far from being proved. 
Mr. Stobart knows the latest discoveries and publica- 
tions. He knows Ridgeway's writings, including his 
Origin of Tragedy, and accepts some of the theories of 
his Early Age of Greece (of which only one volume has 
appeared, though on page 271 Mr. Stobart speaks of 
two volumes) . And yet he does not think that Homer's' 
Iliad was written in Mycenaean times, but rather that 
large parts of Homer were written in the eighth century 
(52). He thinks (61) that Homer belongs to an 
altogether lower civilization, typified by the Dipylon 
vases. He makes him a contemporary of Hesiod and 
cites (62) Herodotus and the Parian Marble, which sets 
Hesiod thirty years earlier than Homer, though he does 
not mention Ephorus, the source of this statement, or 
the Agon between Homer and Hesiod, which represents 
an ancient tradition, as a papyrus discovered a few 
years ago shows. On page 71, the Apollo Belvedere is 
said to have been carved to suit a decadent taste in the 
days when Greece had lost the very memory of manli- 
ness. The Apollo Belvedere is, however, a copy of a 
bronze original, perhaps of the fourth century B. C. 
Some even attribute it to Leochares. On page 82 it is 
said that only in the later periods is feminine nudity 
exhibited in Greek art, and yet on page 116, Plate 31, 
we see a nude woman on the Ludovisi throne, which 
dates before the time of Phidias (compare also my 
remarks in The Classical Weekly 8.29). Nor is 
Praxiteles the first to uncover Aphrodite's loveliness 
(211). It is hardly true that Sparta has left us no art 
or literature (94). The Spartans were not unartistic. 
The British excavations at Sparta have discovered much 
art, especially in bronzes, wonderful ivories, terra- 
cottas, vases, lead figurines, and even sculpture (com- 
pare Tod and Wace, Catalogue of Sparta Museum, 99 
ff.). The 'Cyrenaic' vases are now called Laconian by 
many scholars. Nor must we forget that Tyrtaeus 
wrote for the Laconians or that Alcman was a Spartan 
even if originally from Sardis. On page 142, Plate 39 
the whole Aeginetan pediments, perhaps Furtwangler's 
reconstructions, should be given, not merely three 
single figures. On page 147 we have a statement, which 
is found also in Gardner's Greek Sculpture, that the 
east pediment of a temple depicts a scene of peace, the 
west a struggle. This is a theory to which there are too 
many exceptions to say that the Greek sculptors for- 
mulated any such rule. On pages 158-159 there is no 
mention or illustration of any of the copies of Myron's 
Athena, only of the Marsyas. Even before Penrose, 



Pennethorne and others had known that the lines of the 
Parthenon were not straight (161). It is very unlikely 
that in the case of the Parthenon the background 
behind the sculpture of the pediment was red, or that 
the ground of the metopes was red (162). On the same 
page, where mention is made of an acroterion, we should 
be told that the Austrians have discovered fragments of 
the acroteria and in the British Museum Publication of 
the Parthenon Sculptures can be seen Praschniker's 
reconstruction. On page 160 is shown an antiquated 
reconstruction of the Erechtheum without the windows 
in the east wall which were discovered by Stevens, and 
conjectured by Botticher and others. On page 167 the 
Theseum is wrongly dated earlier than the Parthenon. 
On the serpent column at Delphi were inscribed not 
only the names of those who had taken part in the battle 
at Plataea (168), but the names of whose who had 
participated in the previous fights against the Persians. 
It is a memorial not of Plataea, but of all the Persian 
wars. Nor is it true that a forlorn remnant of it still 
exists at Constantinople. The entire column with the 
exception of the three serpent heads is preserved, and all 
the names can still be read, and even one of the serpent's 
heads is preserved in the museum at Constantinople. 
It is time that scholars stopped saying that "the only 
Greek pictures that we have are the mural frescoes and 
mosaics of Pompeii" (223). Mention should be made 
of the wonderful Minoan frescoes and of the many 
painted stelae from Pagasae and elsewhere. 

Despite these and several other minor deficiencies 
and mistakes which there is not space to tabulate, Mr. 
Stobart has done a real service in publishing this fine 
volume, embodying the latest researches. Such charm- 
ing books are common in Germany and are very cheap. 
So it is a pleasure to see that the American edition costs 
only $2.50, whereas the original edition cost $7.50. 

The Johns Hopkins ,-. hit, 

University. David M. Robinson. 



The Mythology of All Races. Volume I : Greek and 
Roman. By William Sherwood Fox. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. (1916). Pp. lxii + 354. 
This is the first of a series of thirteen volumes 1 edited 
by Louis Herbert Gray, who is well known to students 
of religion and mythology as associate editor of Hast- 
ings's Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. It is 
certainly a stupendous task to bring together in one 
series the myths of all the world, but the best of scholars 
have been selected to write the various volumes. The 
purpose is to collect the myths in such a manner that 
the mythology of each race shall be seen to form a 
coherent part of mythology as a whole. The facts are 
to be presented, and there is to be little, if any, theori- 
zing, so that the work will differ much from Frazer's 
Golden Bough. 



] The series must be purchased as a whole, at $6.00 per volume: 
see the advertisement in The Classical Weekly for November 13, 
1016. 



